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FOREWORD 


In these days everyone must to some degree be a student of politics and economics. The 
trouble is: Whefe is one to begin? Current Affairs is notoriously a vague subject and 
Economics a dismal science. The books are all too long and too difficult, or else too 
scrappy and tendencious. Yet there must be some means of presenting to beginners in 
a rapidly comprehensible form the problems of Europe which the people of this genera- 
tion must solve if their civilization is to survive. 


Where text-books have failed—and most teachers will agree on their failure—perhaps 
picture-books will succeed in providing beginners with a palatable introduction. The 
method employed here is to use as few words and as many maps and diagrams as 
possible. Only if the end is held to justify this means can the authors hope to be absolved 
from the sins of omission and over-simplification which lie heavy on their consciences. 


The first section deals with the fundamental problems which lie at the base of our present 
discontents, the second with the economic resources and deficiencies of the principal 
States, the third with the attempts to prevent war and to achieve security (blessed word!) 
during the last twenty-one years, and the fourth with some of the questions with which 
the peacemakers will eventually have to deal. 


SYMBOLS OF THE PEOPLES 





All the Peoples and Nations irrespective 
of Colour or Creed are represented by 
this symbol 





Workers of all Classes, Races and Nations 
contributing to the weaith of the world 
are represented by this symbol 


SYMBOLS OF RAW MATERIALS 
FOODSTUFFS OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


Mankind depends upon these foodstuffs 





Cereals 


Sugars 





Fruits Vegetable Oils 


ome 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 





Industrial and Manufacturing Capacity depends upon these Raw Materials 





Coal lron Ore Other Metal Ores Petroleum 


Ban. 


Textile Fibres Timber and Pulp Rubber 


WJ i 


Cereals : Wheat, Rice, Maize, Oats, Barley and Rye Fats Lard, Milk Products and Eggs 


Ff 








Textile Fibres ; Cotton, Wool, Flax and Silk Beverages Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 
Vegetable Oils: Olive, Palm, Linseed, Sesamum and Soya Sugars Beet and Cane 


Other Metal Ores . Antimony, Bauxite, Chrome, Copper. Lead, Manganese, Mercury, Nickel, Tin, 
Tungsten and Zinc 


TA 


SYMBOLS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


a ee 
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Manufacturing and Industrial Capacity 





EQUIPMENT 


Factories, Machinery, Tools and Implements, Warehouses and Schools 
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RESOURCES OF EUROPE 1938 
POPULATION AND RESOURCES OF EUROPE IN RELATION TO THE WORLD 


D of the World 2139 Millions 


The Estimated Tocal Population § , 
A of Europe 530 Millions 
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1 STANDARDS OF LIVING 


(a2) THE NATIONS COMPARED 


There is a tendency to talk of Europe as if it were a place in which everybody lived in the 
same way and enjoyed roughly the same standards of living. Actually there are very 
wide differences between the wealth of the various nations, and these differences are the 
cause of much of the unrest in the continent. 


It is not easy to compare standards of living; they represent different standards of 
values. In Sweden the workers have plenty of milk and few cigarettes and cinemas; in 
England the workers smoke and go to the pictures but drink very little milk. How are 
the standards of the two to be compared? 


Roughly speaking, the nations of Western and West-Central Europe have a high standard 
of living and the nations of Eastern and East-Central Europe a low one. The former are 
rich and therefore stronger, the latter are poor and weaker—a natural prey to aggressors. 


Until recently the rulers of the rich nations have exploited the poverty of the poor. Poverty 
made them defenccless, and it made their products cheap. While wages in Hungary, for 
instance, are low, foreigners need not offer much for Hungarian wheat. But this ad- 
vantage cuts both ways. While wages in Czechoslovakia were low, Mr Bat’a could sell 
shoes so cheaply in Great Britain that British shoemakers were thrown out of work. 
There can be no security for life or labour in Europe so long as widely different standards 
of living prevail in countries connected by geography and commerce. 
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1 STANDARDS OF LIVING 


(6) THE CLASSES COMPARED 


Within the boundaries of each nation there are wide differences between the standards of 
living of rich and poor, and these cause much of the internal tension. In democratic 
countries, where Governments must depend on the votes of the people, there is always an 
attempt to raise the standards of the poor at the expense of the rich. This has been 
successful in the Scandinavian and Baltic democracies, where rich and poor are not 
sepgrated by such a wide gulf as in other parts of Western and Central Europe. (In 
Sweden, for instance, a Judge is paid only five times as much as a labourer.) But it has 
failed in the Low Countries, France and the United Kingdom, where the range of 
differences between rich and poor is probably greater than anywhere else in Europe. 


Revolutions are attempted when the leaders can persuade the poor that their standard of 
living can be raised more effectively by violence than by peaceful means. The Fascist 
revolution in Italy and the Nazi revolution owe their success mainly to this persuasion, 
though it must be added that the gulf between rich and poor remains almost as wide as 
before. Only in Russia has a levelling policy been carried out, and there it has been 
incomplete and at the expense of personal liberty. The determination to narrow the gulf 
between rich and poor is the only thing in which the Communists have differed from 
all other revolutionaries. 


Here an important problem arises. Do people want a high standard of living, or a 
standard which will be high by comparison with those around them? In Great Britain 
the working classes have the former, in Soviet Russia they have the latter. 
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CLASSES COMPARED 


HOW NATIONAL INCOME IS SHARED BETWEEN RICH AND 
POOR IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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2 RESOURCES 


(a) WHAT EUROPE HAS 


A nation’s wealth depends on four things: its natural resources, its man power, its 
capital (or savings) and its capacity for combining, or organizing, these three in a 
productive manner. 


To take the natural resources first: the following maps show how they are distributed 
over Europe. No tract of land of the size of Europe contains anything like such an 
amount or variety of resources—hence the continent’s chequered history. 


The point to notice is where these resources lie. It will be seen that countries like Britain 
and Belgium, for example, are rich in minerals but poor in foodstuffs: they would starve 
if they were unable to keep open the channels of trade. Other countries, Hungary and 
Bulgaria for example, are rich in foodstuffs but poor in metals: their standard of living is 
near the subsistence level and cannot be raised unless they are on good commercial terms 
with their neighbours. (These things are illustrated in detail in Part II.) 


No nation has the monopoly of any one raw material. On the other hand, no nation 
contains such a variety of materials and foodstuffs that it could be self-sufficient. To this 
extent the European nations are interdependent. The degree of interdependence can be 
realized by a glance at the Franco-German frontier on the map: the iron of Lorraine 
needs the coking-coal of the Saar Basin for the manufacture of steel—economically they 
are one unit, yet they were separated by a bitterly contested political frontier. 
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2 RESOURCES 


(6) WHAT EUROPE LACKS 


The most striking thing about this picture of Europe’s resources is that so many of the 
commodities which we have come to regard as essential are completely lacking. Europe 
can produce no tea, coffee or cocoa, no palm oil or cane sugar, no jute or rubber. In 
many other essential commodities Europe is strikingly deficient: the continent can 
produce precious little petroleum, silk, cotton, wool or metal ore. The standard of living 
of Europe as a whole is dependent on trade with other continents. 


Jt was to develop this trade that pioneers, from the sixteenth century onwards, have gone 
out from Europe. The West Indies were the first “backward area” to have its resources 
(mainly sugar) developed in Europe’s interest. The dark continent of Africa came next, 
then America, Asia and Australasia. In most cases the flag followed trade: America was 
partitioned between the European Powers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Africa in the nineteenth, and half Asia came under the British and Russian Empires. 
But sometimes the flag was uprooted. When Canning “called in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old”’ he was thinking of getting materials for Great Britain, 
and the South American Republics have remained independent and have supplied 
Europe with meat, horses, tin and nitrates none the less well for that. 


Europe will always need non-European products. We may be able to substitute beet 
sugar for cane, and synthetic materials for rubber, cotton, silk and wool, but the sub- 
Stitutes are not yet so satisfactory or so cheap, and they will never cover half our needs. 
The problem is how to secure the tropical products for Europe without exploiting the 
producers and without Imperialist war. 
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3 POPULATION 


(a2) HOW MANY AND WHERE 


The most important of all resources is, of course, human beings. In these Europe is well 
blessed: one-quarter of the population of the world is crowded into only one-fifteenth of 
the earth’s surface. Crowded is a misleading word, for the number of people who can 
live happily in a given area depends not so much on its size as on its resources, capital 
and organization. 


The striking thing about the population of Europe is the uneven way in which it is 
spread. In Belgium and Holland there are over six hundred people living in every square 
mile; in Great Britain, Germany and Italy there are over three hundred and fifty; yet in 
the Balkan countries there are under a hundred and fifty, and in European Russia, 
Scandinavia and the Baltic States under a hundred. 


Even more striking is the uneven distribution of population within the more crowded 
nations. Over half the population of Great Britain live in completely urbanized con- 
ditions in the London and South Lancashire areas. You can take a bus for forty miles 
on end in either of these districts without getting out of a town, yet you can drive 
for a hundred miles in Northern, Western or even Eastern England without seeing a 
‘built-up area” worth the name. 


There is a similar clot of towns in South-West Germany along the Ruhr valley and the 
Rhine between Aachen and Cologne. It is odd that evils of slum-living, overcrowding, 
lack of open spaces and so forth did not lead to any movement to divert population from 
these congested areas. We had to wait until the bombers were overhead before anyone 
took seriously the need for evacuation. 
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3 POPULATION 


(6) How IT IS CHANGING 


All European nations have increased in population during the last century, and nearly all 
are still increasing. Yet most nations are likely to decrease in population in the near 
future. 


How do we know this? We know that in most countries fewer children are being born 
now than a generation ago. These are to be the parents of the next generation. Since 
there are fewer of them, this generation is bound to be less numerous, if (and it is a big if) 


each of the girls bears, on an average, no more children than their mothers’ generation 
bore. 


Our map shows which countries are replacing their populations and which are failing to 
replace them. The United Kingdom, for instance, is failing, and if the failure goes on at 
the present rate the population will sink with increasing rapidity in future, for each 
successive generation will contain fewer women to be the mothers of the next. 


Nobody knows why populations grow or diminish. It is easy to see that immigration 
caused the increase in the United States in the nineteenth century: but why did Europe’s 
population increase so rapidly precisely when millions were emigrating? Why is fertility 
failing in Italy when it has been increasing so rapidly in Portugal? Both are largely 
Catholic countries. Why is it failing in England and increasing in Japan? Both are 
industrial countries. 


Political measures can do little to check a decline in child-bearing. Propaganda and 
financial assistance may help (they have already helped a little in Germany, though they 
have failed in Italy), but they will not be enough to stop the population of France, for 
instance, from continuing to fall in the future. Only immigration can check France’s 
decline. 
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4 CAPITAL 


(a) WHAT IT IS 


A country rich in natural resources and man-power is still poor if it is short of capital, 

Just as a strong man working fertile land would be unable to get a living if he had no 
tools. Capital is wealth saved to produce more wealth; it is the fruit of somebody’s 
labour in the past which he has chosen not to consume at the time but to put aside for 
use in the future. 


For example, a peasant needing a plough may put aside the surplus of his year’s work in 
the fields for its purchase, or he may even decide to raise no crops for a season while he 
works in a smithy making himself a plough. His capital is either the money put aside or 
the plough itself, according to the way you look at it. 


Without capital there can be no progress—no new areas opened up, no new processes 
adopted, no new undertakings started or old undertakings extended. In Russia, for 
instance, progress seemed impossible: the Communists had no capital and no savings 
when they came into power. But they forced the people to save, forced them to work at 
making tractors instead of eatables. The result was the Russian belts were tightened and 
Russian standards of living remained low, in order that in future Russians should have 
enough capital equipment—enough tools and machinery—to live off the fat of the land. 


The older industrial countries have sometimes too much capital. They have put so much 
wealth aside for making capital goods that there 1s not enough money left in the hands of 
the masses, who want to buy goods immediately. That is why coffee and oranges some- 
times have to be thrown into the sea. It is also one of the causes of unemployment. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF CAPITAL 
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4 CAPITAL 


(b) INVESTMENT ABROAD 


Britain, France, Holland, Belgium and Germany built up enormous reserves of capital. 
They used it principally to develop their own industries, and to perfect their armament 
machines as a sort of insurance policy. They also sent their spare capital abroad to build 
up industries and develop natural resources in other countries. Most of the industrial 
development of the world was done with British, French, German and American capital. 


The advantage of this investment abroad was that the borrowing nations were able to 
buy tools and equipment to increase their productivity, and that the lending nations got 
a handsome interest on their loans and also gained by increased trade with the borrower, 
who naturally spent most of the loan on buying capital goods (such as locomotives) from 
the lender’s country and regarded that country as the best market for his produce. 


The disadvantage from the borrower's point of view was that if he was unable to pay 
interest regularly the lender had an excuse for interfering with his political affairs in 
order to get the money back. This motive was behind many of Britain's colonial wars, 
particularly in Egypt. To avoid similar intervention, Lenin in Russia and Kemal in 
Turkey refused foreign loans, preferring to extract capital painfully from their own 


peasants. 


From the lender's point of view the disadvantage was that the borrowers used the money 
to buy machinery, usually from the lender's country, to build up industrial plants of their 
own. They then began to pay back the money by selling the very machine-made goods of 
which the lender used to have a monopoly. The Indian cotton industry is a case in point. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL 
A COMPARISON OF INVESTMENTS ABROAD 
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5S ORGANIZATION 


(a) How TO COMBINE RESOURCES 


Europe has splendid natural] resources, plenty of man-power, and more capital than has 
ever been accumulated before. If only we knew how to combine the three we could all 
live happily, or at any rate, comfortably, ever after. Individual nations have achieved 
miracles of organization (which is another word for combination). The trouble is that 
the miracles have been haphazard. Each nation swears by its own achievement ; combina- 
tion between nations has never been seriously attempted. The result is that Europe 
shows more different, and often more conflicting, methods of organization than can be 
found side by side in any other part of the world. 


Take agriculture, for example. There are roughly three ways of working the land. The 
first is the so-called landlord system by which one class of men supplies the capital and 
owns the land while another class supplies the labour (sometimes there is a farmer-class 
between these two, which provides running capital and managerial ability). The worst of 
this is that the labourers are apt to get a raw deal. The second is the peasant system by 
which the same men own and work the land. The trouble here is that through lack of 
capital the peasant must either go to the moneylender or abandon all hope of progress. 
The third is the collective system by which the workers as a community own the land and 
get capital from the State or greater community of which they form a part. The drawback 
here is that the State is apt to be run by townsmen, who want cheap food rather than 
prosperous landworkers. 


The most successful method of organizing agriculture so far has grown out of the 
peasant system in countries where the smallholders have co-operated to pool their 
savings so as to provide their own capital. Co-operative agricultural banks, followed by 
co-operative buying and selling organizations, have made the first agricultural country 
in Europe out of Denmark, a nation poor in natural resources, man-power and capital. 
It is the organization that counts! 
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5 ORGANIZATION 


(6) INDUSTRIAL COMPLEXITY 


Industrial organization is naturally more complex, but the same three methods have 
existed, under the names of Capitalism, the Guild system, and Socialism, respectively. 
Capitalism—the ownership of industry by the class which provides the capital but does 
not do the heavy work—is the only system which has survived (outside Russia). It takes 
many forms and has many modifications. In its early stages industries are owned by 
individual capitalists (partners) who take an active part in managing its affairs. At a 
later stage industries come to be owned by thousands of investors (shareholders) who 
never go near a factory, but leave a board of directors to look after their interests—and 
those of the workers. 


The Guild system—the ownership of industry by the master craftsmen or leading workers 
—flourished in the Middle Ages but is nowhere working in Europe to-day, though there 
have been movements, especially in Spain, to revive it in a new form. 


The Socialist system—ownership by the Government (State) representing the workers as 
a whole—is open to the same objections as collective agriculture. The State is apt to 
misrepresent the workers; it may get into the hands of a clique of men who value power 
for themselves more than prosperity for the majority. But it must be noted that all the 
most advanced capitalist nations have felt compelled to adopt in some degree the first 
half of the Socialist formula—ownership, or at any rate regulation, of industry by the 
Government. The system of leaving private capitalists to run industry in their own 
interests weighed too hard on the workers, and even capitalists themselves were glad to 
ask for State help when profits proved hard to come by. 


To see the real distinction between Socialism and Capitalism we must ask, not whether 
the Government interferes or not, but whether the Government consists of men with the 
interests of the people as a whole at heart, or with the interests of some other group 
uppermost. 
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6 EXCHANGE 


(2) BY BARTER OR BY GOLD 


No nation can live on its own resources or on those of its colonies, however well they are 
organized. Every nation needs something from abroad. 


Since every nation produces a surplus of something, the business of international trade 
would seem easy enough. Yet during the last ten years that business has broken down to 
such an extent that tens of millions of men have been thrown out of employment, and it 
has even seemed easier to some Governments to fight for what they want rather than to 
trade for it. 


The obvious way of conducting international trade is by barter: you have a surplus of 
pigs which you exchange for my surplus of whistles. The trouble begins when we cannot 
agree how many whistles are worth one pig; it culminates when I turn Moslem and stop 
eating pork. There are still plenty of non-Moslems who want your pigs, but they have a 
shortage, not a surplus, of whistles. Barter now works in a triangle: you send your 
pigs to the non-Moslem in exchange for a promise-of-whistles, and he sends me his 
surplus of mutton with an order to send whistles to you. 


The nineteenth century discovered a much better way of conducting international 
exchange. It was based on Euclid’s proposition that “Things equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another ”’—the “same thing”’ being the same quantity of gold. The value 
of every commodity and of every nation’s currency (paper or coin, sterling or marks) was 
measured in gold. Thanks to this, everybody knew how many whistles were worth one 
pig, and instead of simple or triangular barter, international trade became polygon and 
increased with fantastic rapidity. 


The whole system depended on every nation’s compliance with the rules, which were that 
every national currency must be exchangeable for gold. You can see this promise still on 
your pound notes, though it has long ceased to mean anything. 
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6 EXCHANGE 


(6) THE WORST OF GOLD... 


The gold standard system broke down. For one thing, there was not enough gold to go 
round: the volume of trade increased faster than the output of gold, and most of the 
existing supply of gold silted up in the cellars of New York and Paris, where it was put to 
no use, and so to all intents and purposes did not exist. 


For another thing, the nations began to feel that free trade was not fair: it gave too long a 
start to the industrialized countries. The demand for their goods was always increasing, 
while the demand for the agricultural countries’ goods (such as bread) was more or less 
stable. The latter defended themselves by barriers in the form of tariffs, quotas and other 
restrictions to keep foreign goods out while they built up industrial plants of their own. 


Again, nations began to feel that free trade was not safe. It is all very well for us in 
Britain to be dependent on foreigners for foodstuffs and raw materials, but what if we 
were a nation with no mighty navy to secure the trade routes? We might prefer to grow 
our own, even if it meant being poorer by loss of trade. This is a policy which Russia 
and Germany toyed with—the policy of self-sufficiency. 


Another reason for the breakdown of the gold standard and free trade was that when 
nations got in a jamb, and had not enough exports of the right sort to sell on the open 
market for the imports they wanted, they reverted to barter or to bullying a weaker 
country to accept whatever they wanted to get rid of. This was the Nazi method. 


Finally, the gold standard broke down because it meant fluctuating prices at home. This 
is not the place to explain why that came about. It can only be said that, before the world 
can get back to any standard which will release the flow of international trade again, a 
system must be found that will have the advantages of the gold standard in fixing the 
value of one country's currency against another, and the advantage of a nationally 
controlled currency in preventing prices from rising and falling too wildly at home. 
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TARIFF BARRIERS AND TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
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7 UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


Unemployment has been one of the main causes of human misery during the last decade. 
It is not a disease in itself, but the symptom of a number of diseases in the body politic, 
the most serious of which is known as the Trade Cycle. At some periods the world 
produces fewer goods than can be paid for ; these are years of boom, when most producers 
(i.e. workers) are in employment. At other periods, the world produces more goods than 
can be paid for; these are years of slump, when many producers are thrown out of work. 
Experience shows that booms alternate with slumps every four or five years, and this 
alternation gives its name to the Trade Cycle. 


What is the cause of booms and slumps? Some economists blame fluctuations in agri- 
culture. If there is a bumper crop people will not necessarily want to spend more on 
food. Agricultural prices will fall and landworkers will suffer. Other economists blame 
fluctuations in the supply of money. If there is a sudden restriction in the supply of 
money (which means tickets to buy things with), then there is a slump. 


Another explanation blames the alternating optimism and pessimism of business men. 
No one knows how much his goods or services will be wanted in the future: all produc- 
tion is based on guesswork. If business men are making large profits, they tend to assume 
that it will be worth while to invest more money to increase production next year. After 
a time they find profits sinking and begin to withdraw investment; then employment falls 
and there is a slump. 


Guesswork is particularly difficult in the case of goods like houses that are not used up at 
once. Houses (and all capital goods) must be bought with peoples’ savings. If there are 
not enough savings there will be unemployment in the building trades. What is wanted is 
a method that will ensure that the money devoted to saving will exactly purchase the 
capital goods. 
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THE DECLINE OF WORLD TRADE 


BOOM « 1929 





TOTAL VALUE 68,000 MILLION GOLD DOLLARS 


SLUMP « 1932 





TOTAL VALUE 26,000 MILLION GOLD DOLLARS 
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7 UNEMPLOYMENT 


(b) CURE AND PREVENTION 


Attempts to cure unemployment quickly have been one of the chief factors leading to 
war. In 1932 nearly a third of the wage-earning population of Germany was out of work. 
Hitler promised to end unemployment, and one of the reasons why millions of Germans 
voted for him was that they believed in his power to fulfil that promise. 


Hitler did end unemployment, but only by a colossal rearmament campaign. This 
rearmament left Germany short of funds with which to buy foodstuffs and raw materials 
from abroad; they spent their resources on guns instead of butter. What the Nazis 
could not pay for they then tried to seize. And the attempt to seize Western Poland in- 
volved Europe in war. 


There is no short cut to end unemployment. No one can prevent variations in crop- 
yields, or changes in taste—meaning changes in what people want to spend money on— 
which always involves temporary unemployment. But booms and slumps can be ironed 
out a little if Governments take steps to control the supply of money and credit, so that 
there can always be enough but never too much. And they can take the edge off a slump 
by holding up plans for capital development—such as building schemes and road projects 
—in times of boom, and putting them in operation only when a slump seems imminent, 
thus putting people into work when employment is most needed. Finally, they can stop 
bolstering up industries that can never hope to stand on their own feet again (for 
instance, some of the Lancashire cotton industry and the less productive coal mines) and 
help the workers in those industries to equip themselves for service in the newer and 
expanding industries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS NATIONS 
Registered Unemployed shown as percentages of Total Workers 
1929 1932 
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(This diagram is not to the same scale as those above) 
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8 NATIONALISM 


(a2) TRADITION DIVIDES EUROPE 


If the problems of Europe were all economic, the peace and prosperity of the continent 
might be assured. But standards of living are not the only things that people care for, 
and perhaps they are among the last things that people fight about. 


Europe is a geographical unit. Potentially it is also an economic unit. What, then, 
stands in the way of European unity? 


The answer is: Tradition. Europe was peopled by different races at different periods ; they 
settled in separate parts and developed separate customs. The consciousness of common 
traditions, habits and aspirations, which we call Nationalism, became stronger than the 
consciousness of belonging to a common religion or to a common continent. 


In its early stages Nationalism is always based on membership of a common race and the 
sharing of a common language, but in its later stages it takes a wider basis for loyalty. 
Each of the four oldest Nation-States of Europe are made up of people belonging to 
different races and speaking different languages. Welsh and Gaelic are still spoken in 
Britain, Basque and Catalan in Spain, French, Italian and Romansch as well as German 
in Switzerland, and even in France the Breton tongue can still be heard. 


National loyalty can be extended beyond linguistic frontiers. The question is how far 
can it be extended? And the answer to that is: As far as historical memory goes. Nothing 
divides peoples more effectively than the memory of their separation and enmity in the 
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8 NATIONALISM 


(6) STATES AND RACES 


Before the 1914 war the map showed Europe divided into units which were more or less 
satisfactory from the economic point of view. But those divisions made the fulfilment of 
nationalist aspirations impossible, for most of Europe was in the hands of three 
Imperialist Powers—the Hohenzollern, Hapsburg and Tzarist Empires—and was ruled 
primarily in the interests of four races, the Germans, Austrians, Magyars and Russians. 


The great idealist achievement of the peacemakers at the end of the 1914-18 war was 
their attempt to redraw the map of Europe so as to fulfil nationalist aspirations. They 
were not altogether successful in this, but they did give self-government to nearly a 
hundred million people who had not enjoyed it before. The Peace Settlement, which was 
anathema in Germany, was hailed as a charter of liberty from Prague to Bucharest, from 
Helsinki to Athens. Seven “new” nations appeared on the map and the greatest and the 
most admirable transformation in the history of each was achieved in the twenty years 
after 1919. 


Yet the Peace Settlement broke down. In so far as its treatment of the nationalist 
question was responsible for the breakdown, its failure lay in not recognizing the 
nationalist aspirations of Germans and Magyars as generously as it recognized those of 
the peoples who had not fought against the Allies. And again in the failure to see that a 
nation must have its economic as well as its political independence assured (how could 
Austria with a third of its population in one city hope to have an economic future?). 
Some blame must also be attached to the larger of the ‘“‘new” nations themselves, who 
did not extend to the minorities within their new frontiers the toleration which they had 
demanded when they had themselves been minorities within the old Empires. 
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THE ‘LIBERATED’ TERRITORIES 1920 
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9 POWER 


The political problems of Europe come down to this: a continent which might have a 
rich and peaceful future finds itself divided by historical forces which often take the form 
of ideologies, as when Democracy, or the ideal of Self-Government, finds itself opposed 
by Fascism, or the ideal of Strong Government. In all parts of the continent there is a 
desire for unity, but nowhere is it so strong as the desire for self-determination—for 
managing one’s own national affairs. The desire for security for one’s own national 
culture and standard of living comes first. 


But one nation’s security is another nation’s peril. For instance, France felt that the 
Maginot Line was necessary to her security against Germany, and the existence of that 
line made the Germans feel that a Siegfried Line was necessary to her security against 
France. You cannot have security without having power, and you cannot have power 
apart from power over somebody else, which means that that somebody has no security. 


The desire to preserve one’s own national culture comes from a belief that one’s own 
culture is best, and that belief leads naturally enough to a desire to impose it upon 
others. The history of such attempts—from the Crusades to the 1939 crisis—should have 
taught Europe their futility; but, as the philosopher said, the lesson of history is that 
nobody learns anything from history. 


The desire for power is greater than the desire for peace, prosperity or unity. The result is 
that we have the gigantic expenditure in weapons of destruction (now called defence) 
which is illustrated opposite. The expenditure in human lives, health and happiness can- 
not, fortunately, be illustrated. 
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PEACE TIME COST OF ARMS 


EUROPE'’S SHARE OF WORLD EXPENDITURE ON ARMS IN 1938 





ARMS AND SOCIAL SERVICES COMPARED 


PROPORTION OF THE BRITISH BUDGET SPENT ON ARMS 
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BRITISH BUDGET (1937—8 





Total spent on Arms 
£460 Milhons 


Total spent on Social Services 
£380 Millions 
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1 GREAT BRITAIN 


(a) SPECIALIZATION 


No nation in the world can supply all its own needs; every nation is dependent to some 
extent upon foreigners for its raw materials, machinery, manufactured goods or capital. 


Of all nations Great Britain is the most dependent upon others. This is the result of 
conscious choice. About a century ago the Government began to follow a policy of 
specialization: this country contained abundant coal and iron, therefore it should 
specialize in making machinery and machine manufactures. The result was that Great 
Britain became the world’s factory. Britain lived by selling machinery and machine- 
made goods to foreigners, and later by carrying foreigners’ trade in British ships and by 
lending capital abroad. In return for these goods and services, foreigners sent us the 
foodstuffs and raw materials that we lacked. 


This specialization made Great Britain the richest nation the world had ever seen. It also 
made us the most vulnerable. We depended upon foreigners’ willingness to buy our 
goods; when they started manufacturing their own (as the Indians now manufacture 
cotton) we were hard hit. We depended on there being foreign cargoes for us to carry; 
when there was a crisis in international trade, then there was a crisis in Great Britain. 
We depended upon foreigners borrowing money from us; when they could no longer 
offer good security or promise to pay high interest, we suffered. More serious still, we 
depended upon the world trade routes being open, so that the foreign foodstuffs and 
materials which were necessities of life to us could reach our shores in safety. In the 
days before aeroplanes we could guarantee this by keeping up the strongest navy in the 
world. Later this became impossible, and we could not secure our trade routes by air- 
power. 


Our specialization and our failure to adapt our specialities to suit the world’s changing 
needs help to explain why we had over a million men out of work between 1921 and 1939, 
why we had a crisis in 1931-33, and why we were more anxious than most other great 
Powers to preserve the peace of the world, even at the price of giving way to dictators on 
points that affected our honour more than our economy. 


(The figures below the map opposite, and below all subsequent maps in Part II, are 
percentages of the world’s total output.) 
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1 GREAT BRITAIN 


(6) RESOURCES AND NEEDS 


Britain’s century-old policy of specializing in industrial manufacture and relying on the 
outside world for foodstuffs and raw materials puts her in an obvious difficulty in time of 
war. For four-fifths of our foodstuffs come from abroad, as well as a third of the iron we 
need for normal purposes. And we must import all our cotton, rubber, tin, steel alloys 
and petroleum. 


But the situation is not so bad as it might sound. Almost everything that we might need 
in time of war can be obtained from countries bordering on the Atlantic. The only 
important exceptions are mercury and rubber, and they are obtainable from places under 
our control in eastern and southern seas. 


Thus, so long as the British fleet can keep the Atlantic open she can supply her needs. 
All the Atlantic countries can be expected to be willing to trade with Great Britain (our 
reserves of gold and capital and the purchasing power of our export trade, quite apart 
from any friendship felt for us, will make us welcome customers). The only difficulties 
that can be looked for are with Spain, who may prefer to trade with Germany via 
Italy, and with the French colonies of North Africa, whose iron ore may have to be 
conveyed to the Atlantic coast by a tortuous and expensive overland route. 


Even if we assume, then, that the Baltic and the Mediterranean are closed to our 
shipping, the needs of Great Britain can still be satisfied. There is no necessity to enlarge 
upon the fact that reliance upon the Atlantic countries 1s not the most economical way of 
satisfying these needs. Normally our best customers are in Europe, and our best trade 
routes those that lead to the Middle and Near East. 
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/ 
THE RESOURCES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


SALAR JUNG LIS 
GREAT BRITAIN LACKS: 
FOODSTUFFS : Proportion Imported 
a Tea, Coffee 
Cépeale Meats Fats Fruits Sugars and Cocoa 





85 % 60% go% 75% 75% 100% 





HOME PRODUCTION SUPPLIES 33% OF POPULATION 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS : Proportion Imported 





lron Ore Metal Ores Petroleum Rubber Cotton Wool Timber 
95% 100 % 100% 100 % 7° % 95 % 








HOME PRODUCTION SUPPLIES 25% OF INDUSTRY 
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2 GERMANY 


(a) SPECIALIZATION 


Germany did not specialize until very much later than Great Britain, for the simple 
reason that until 1871 Germany was not a united nation. In the earlier part of the 
century the efforts of the people of the various German states were devoted to improving 
their system of agriculture. They accomplished a memorable agricultural revolution, 
bringing into cultivation vast areas on the great estates east of the Elbe, and improving 
the yield of the small holdings west of the Elbe by co-operation among the small owner- 
occupiers. But Germany would never have been an outstandingly rich or powerful State 
if she had stuck to agriculture, for the north-east is cursed with a difficult climate, the 
soil in the west is poor, and everywhere there are forests, covering in all a quarter of the 
land. 


In the year that Germany became a united nation she annexed Alsace-Lorraine, and with 
it the iron ore necessary to make her an industrial country. The indemnity that was 
exacted from vanquished France gave her the necessary capital, almost every franc of 
which was spent in Britain buying the plant and equipment which were to make her 
Britain’s greatest rival. In 187] she was producing virtually no steel at all, in 1901 she 
produced five million tons. By 1913 she had passed Great Britain as producer of iron 
and steel. 


But she was still far behind Great Britain in other respects. The British had the “old- 
established firms’. Everywhere they had the commercial contacts, the vast reserves of 
capital and the rich colonies, and they controlled the overseas trade routes. The war of 
1914-18 was, from the economic point of view, an attempt on Germany’s part to win in 
Europe and the Near East the industrial and edible materials and the markets which she 
lacked. From the same point of view the aggression of 1938 and the war of 1939 was an 
attempt to regain what she had lost in the last war and to win control of the markets of 
East Europe. 
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THE RESOURCES OF GERMANY 
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2 GERMANY 


(b) RESOURCES AND NEEDS 


Germany prepared for this war by an attempt at making herself self-sufficient. Thanks to 
this effort she got into the position of being able to produce over four-fifths of her food- 
stuffs at home. Only a fifth has to come from abroad, but in that fifth one important 
commodity figures largely: Germany must import 40 per cent of her lard and vegetable 
oils. In raw materials her position is not nearly so good as that of Great Britain: 
Germany must get three-quarters of her iron from abroad, most of her other basic 
metals and steel alloys, and wool, all her cotton and petroleum and nine-tenths of her 
rubber. Her attempts to make synthetic (ersatz) textiles and rubber have not been suc- 
cessful on any large scale. 


These deficiencies might be made up by neighbouring and friendly countries, if they were 
willing to trade with Germany. It is a big “if’’, because the German Government has no 
gold resources, and not a large surplus of goods with which to pay for her imports. 
Foreigners will give Germany long credits only if they believe she will win the war and 
be in a position to pay handsomely later. For the rest Germany may be able to seize 
what she wants in Poland and elsewhere. Her most urgent needs are petroleum, and 
iron ore from Swedish Lapland. 


But even if all the resources of the Baltic and East European countries are open to 
Germany, she will still be short of vegetable oils and fats, of rubber, cotton and wool, of 
tin, nickel, copper, manganese and petroleum. (The whole petroleum production of 
Rumania and Russia would not meet Germany’s oil needs.) 
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THE RESOURCES OF GERMANY 


GERMANY LACKS: 
FOODSTUFFS : Proportion Imported 


Tea, Coffee 
Cereals Meats Fats Fruits Vegetable Oils and Cocoa 





25% 25 % 80 %, 100 % 





1 Yi 
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HOME PRODUCTION SUPPLIES 75% OF POPULATION 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS : Proportion Imported 


Iron Ore Metal Ores Petroleum Rubber Cotton Wool Timber 


75% 90 % 100 % 100 % 100% 70% 35% 








HOME PRODUCTION SUPPLIES 40% OF INDUSTRY 


3 FRANCE 


France is the least specialized of all industrial Powers. Her economy is (or was) nicely 
balanced between agriculture and industry, each of which occupy about half the popula- 
tion. The agriculturalists are mostly small landowners (there are five peasant proprietors 
for every three hired labourers), and the industrialists are mostly independent tradesmen 
and small-scale capitalists—large-scale capitalists are comparatively rare. This economy 
accounted for the resilience of French democracy between 1871 and 1940: the State could 
never be run for long in the interests of either farmers or industrialists, labourers or 
employers to the detriment of another class. 


Yet there were serious weaknesses in the economic structure of France. For one thing 
her most valuable mines and her most thickl;' nopulated industrial districts were 
perilously near the German frontier. These districts are economically inseparable from 
the neighbouring German districts. France’s trade with Germany was always more 
valuable than her trade with any other continental nation, and as late as 1936 her 
imports from Germany were only just less than those from the United Kingdom. The 
prosperity, as well as the security of France, therefore, was dependent on her being on 
good terms with the Power that rules the Rhineland. 


Another weakness in France’s economic structure was her dependence on her colonies. 
Over a quarter of her foreign trade was with her colonial Empire, and nearly three- 
quarters of her colonies’ trade was with France, thanks to the customs union which bound 
most of them to the mother-country. The drawback of this was, first, that France had to 
send ever-increasing amounts of capital to develop her colonies, which meant a shortage 
of capital to develop home resources and Central European trade; and, secondly, that 
France was dependent on the security of the trade routes overseas. She must keep on 
good terms with whatever Power has naval control of the Western Mediterranean and of 
the Indo-Chinese seas. 
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4 ITALY 
Italy is a poor country. 


That must seem a shocking thing to say of a land so populous and so sunny, so rich in 
what used to be called the good things of this world—babies and corn and wine and 
fruit, milk and honey. Yet Italy is really poor in the things that make for prosperity in a 
Great Power in these days. Neither at home nor in her colonies has she any rubber, tin, 
cotton or petroleum. She has very little coal or wool. She has only half the iron ore and 
manganese that she needs. What is worse, she has no capital, no considerable savings of 
past generations to draw upon. She is a new nation in the political field and a newer in 
the industrial. Her people have to work (or to fight) for every inch of their progress. 


Italians feel that they have a right to progress, they feel outraged that, with their history, 
their skill, their culture, they should still be a poor country. They realize that their chief 
economic asset is labour; they are not rich in raw materials or in capital, but they have 
abundant man-power—far too much indeed, for there are more people to the square mile 
in Italy than in any other South-European country. Mussolini turned Italy’s man-power 
into the task of winning more space. He succeeded, but the countries he won were not 
“living space”. So far very few Italian families have settled in Eritrea, Abyssinia or 
Albania, and only a thousand or so in Libya. 


Italy is a particularly weak country because 75 per cent of her supplies come from 
beyond the Mediterranean. About 70 per cent of these come through the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the remainder through the Dardanelles or the Suez Canal. Not one of 
these entrances to the Mediterranean is in Italian control. Thus Italy is intensely 
vulnerable to blockade. She could make up her deficiencies in coal, iron and copper from 
continental sources, but nothing else. It is not an enviable position. 
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5 SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spain, too, is a poor country—poorer than Italy in man-power, capital and organization, 
and suffering just now from the ravages of civil war. But Spain is potentially richer than 
Italy in raw materials, and better placed geographically for foreign trade. 


Spaniards have only themselves to blame for their poverty. Their agriculture is organized 
in the south on the least productive of all systems—large estates owned by absentee 
feudal landowners—and in the north on the more equitable but not highly productive 
system of small holdings unlinked by a co-operative movement. Her industries, except 
in fruit and wine, are damaged by lack of capital and old-fashioned organization. 


Spain is rich in metals and minerals: there is coal and iron in plenty, and copper, lead, 
manganese, mercury and nickel ores. Her best customer is the United Kingdom, which 
in normal times (1935, for example) takes nearly twice as much of Spain’s exports as 
Germany and seven times as much as Italy. There is a great future for Spain if she can 
organize her economy on better lines and attract capital on fair terms. 


Portugal is in much the same position as Spain, but more efficiently organized, thanks to 
a long period of peace and to eleven years of the more or less benevolent despotism of the 
ex-Professor of Economics, Dr Salazar. She has a valuable trade in pyrites and tungsten 
ore, as well as in sardines, cork, wine and agricultural products. Her exports are divided 
between foreign countries in much the same proportion as Spain’s, though Great Britain, 
thanks to the short sea route and toa very old commercial connection, takes an even 
larger share. 
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6 THE BALTIC NATIONS 


The small nations of Northern Europe—the Scandinavian and Baltic States—used to 
have three things in common. They all lived by exporting timber, meat and dairy 
produce; they all regarded Great Britain as their best customer; and they all, except 
Norway, depended upon the freedom of the Baltic Sea for the transport of their goods. 


In normal times the revenue from this export trade, helped by their equalitarian social 
system and by their cleverly co-operative methods of organization, ensured to their 
people a remarkably high standard of living, especially in the case of Sweden which, 
besides being the biggest and most populous country, has an additional source of wealth 
in the iron ore of her northern hills. 


But in time of war these northern nations were particularly vulnerable. There was 
nothing to stop Russia’s armies from overrunning the Baltic States, and Germany’s fleet 
from closing the gates of the sea. By mid-1940 Russia had absorbed Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania and part of Finland, and Germany was in possession of Denmark and Norway, 
and in indirect control of Sweden. The Baltic nations, which for two decades had been 
the most peaceful and contented in Europe, had to pay dearly for their dependence upon 
British custom, the League of Nations and the doctrine of neutrality. 
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7 THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Holland and Belgium are the most crowded countries in Europe; they are also among the 
richest and most vulnerable. 


The origin of their riches is easy to understand. Belgium has valuable deposits of coal and 
iron, and long experience in manufacture: her steel, metal work, glass and textiles are 
known all over the world. Holland has the reputation of being the greatest shipping 
nation in the world; at one time most of the world’s overseas trade was carried in her 
ships, and even in 1938 five per cent of the world’s tonnage was Dutch. In addition 
Holland has a considerable transit trade with Germany and an important export 
industry in animal products. 


Another source of riches to the Low Countries is their colonial empires (see p. 109). The 
Dutch East Indies are among the most valuable colonies in the world, producing a large 
share of the world’s vegetable oil, petroleum, rubber, tin, copra, quinine, pepper, tobacco 
and tea. The Dutch East Indies also contain the world’s largest oil-refineries. 


The vulnerability of these two Imperialist democracies is as easy to understand as their 
riches. They are the Low Countries: no mountain ranges barricade them from their 
neighbours. They are small countries and crowded—unequalled targets for shells and 
bombs. They are trading nations, dependent on their neighbours’ commerce for their 
livelihood. The Belgians knew that Britain was their best customer, and France the best 
source of their imports, yet it would have been ruinous for them to quarrel with Germany. 
The Dutch did most of their trade with Germany, but it would be suicide for them to 
antagonize the Power which controls the high seas. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE LOW COUNTRIES 
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8 SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 


The poverty of the inhabitants of the South-East corner of Europe has to be seen to be 
believed. It is a crazy paradox that in the 1930’s so many Great Powers should have had 
designs upon their riches. The explanation is that the countries of the lower Danube and 
the Balkan Peninsula are poor in capital and organization, but rich in foodstuffs and 
certain minerals. Now, capital and organization are just the things that Great Powers 
have to spare, while foodstuffs and minerals—especially bauxite and petroleum—are just 
what they lack. Hence.the interest in what throughout the ages has been Europe’s 
distressed area. 


Add to this that the countries are small and jealous of each other, and that their Govern- 
ments are unpopular despotisms, and they become an easy military prey. Add further 
that their standard of living is so low that their products are cheap and their desire for 
gain inordinate, and they become an even easier economic prey. 


During the 1930’s three Great Powers were competing for the economic favours of the 
South-Eastern States. From this competition Germany came out best, at the expense of 
Italy and of Great Britain. In 1938 Germany’s share in the imports and exports of the 
six south-eastern countries was 48 per cent; Great Britain’s was only 8 per cent. But the 
small nations had reason to dislike German methods and to distrust German aims. They 
did not like being tied to Germany economically, and they had no desire to become a 
military prey. Their consolation was that all their resources together could not satisfy 
Germany’s needs. They had no rubber or tin, no wool or cotton to spare, and not 
enough petroleum, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, iron or manganese to satisfy German 
needs even in time of peace. 


THE RESOURCES OF SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 
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9 THE US:S.R. 


Potentially the Soviet Union is the richest State in the world. Within her vast territories 
are all the resources—except purely tropical products such as rubber—necessary to 
support her 180 million people. 


But until ten years ago, when the Communists’ first five-year plan got going, most of their 
resources were hardly developed at all. Even to-day, many of them—particularly ores— 
are in a very rudimentary stage of exploitation. For the Soviet Union is short of capital. 


There are three ways in which a State can get capital. The first is by borrowing, but this 
the Soviets were reluctant to attempt, since it would have made them dependent on 
foreign capitalists. The second is by foreign trade, and this the Soviets have tried in their 
five-year plans, which sent abroad much of the foodstuffs and raw materials that normally 
would have been consumed by their own citizens, in order to buy capital equipment from 
abroad. The third is by taxing the savings of the people. The Russian Revolution had 
left the people with virtually no savings, but the authoritarian nature of the Soviet 
régime enabled the Communists to extract from the people every rouble’s worth of 
surplus products, with the result that Russia’s capital equipment has increased by leaps 
and bounds. 


By 1938 the Soviet Union had a considerable surplus of cereals, manganese and timber ) 
for selling abroad. With these she hoped to buy rubber, machinery, luxury goods and 
expert foreign technicians. Here lies the explanation of her drive, in 1939, for outlets to 
the Baltic and her willingness to trade both with the capitalist democracies and the 
Fascist powers. 
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10 THE USS.A. 


The United States are second only to the Soviet republics in potential resources, and in 
the development of those resources the Americans are, of course, far ahead of the 
Russians. In man-power, capital and organization the United States are also abundantly 
rich—so rich that they restrict man-power by turning away immigrants, seek outlet for 
their capital by wholesale investment abroad, and send their industrial organizers and 
technicians to teach foreigners from the Dragon Empire to Dagenham the secrets of 
modern mass production. 


No one in America imagines that the Union could be really self-sufficient. Her 
economy is inseparably linked with that of her northern neighbour, Canada. It is also 
linked with that of overseas Powers. Her best customer in normal times is the United 
Kingdom, her most valuable overseas supplier is British Malaya. But America’s trade 
with the British Empire is not so valuable that she could afford to lose her trade with 
other foreign countries. Japan, for example, sells more to the United States in a normal 
year than the United Kingdom does. 


In the same way, and to an even greater extent, Europe is dependent on the United 
States. Without American cotton and tobacco, machinery and implements, automobiles 
and chemicals, Europe would be in a poor way. Europe spends over a thousand million 
dollars a year on American goods, even in peace time. 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE USS.A. 
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11 JAPAN 


Misunderstanding of Japan lies at the root of many of Europe’s troubles. It will be 
remembered that Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 was the signal for a decade of 
European aggression, and that failure to intervene in Manchuria was the beginning of the 
League of Nations’ decline. 


Japan’s problem lies in the fact that she is a highly industrialized nation which can 
produce none of her essential foodstuffs, not even rice, and none of her raw materials, 
excepting silk, in sufficient quantities at home. For iron, cotton, tin, rubber, wool and 
petroleum she was dependent upon the British and Dutch Empires, and for buyers for 
her industrial goods she was also dependent on foreigners, mostly British and American. 
When the economic crisis of 1929-31 came, the Japanese found themselves excluded 
from the British markets by high tariffs, and ruined on the American market (which 
normally bought 80 per cent of her chief export, silk) by the catastrophic fall in prices. 


Not surprisingly, Japan turned to war as a solution of her problem. The Japanese idea is 
to bind the coast and river valleys of China into an economic unit with Japan, so as to be 
independent of the commercial policies and vagaries of the White Empires. 


It is useless for us to tell the Japanese that they must cultivate their own gardens. Only 
16 per cent of their territory is arable, and that is under the most intense cultivation. 
So Europe—and the U.S.A.—must take one of two attitudes towards Japan, either 
condone her attack on China and help her to exploit (or ““develop’’) the Chinese; or else 
open European home and colonial markets to Japanese buyers and sellers on a footing of 
equality with Europeans. Neither alternative is altogether pleasant to contemplate. 
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THE RESOURCES OF JAPAN 
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12 LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America is of interest (in both senses of the word) to Europeans as a source of 
foodstuffs and raw materials—particularly wheat, coffee, meat, hides, oil, tin, copper, 
lead and nitrates. At one time Britain had the lion’s share in this trade, but during the 
war of 1914-18 the United States secured first place. The United States still hold this 
place, but during the Nazi period Germany made a clever bid for increased trade with 
Latin America and succeeded in diverting a great deal of Mexican trade from the 
United States and Britain, and of South American trade from Britain especially. 


This was done by methods which British and American traders have been in the habit of 
calling unfair, namely by export subsidies, barter deals and blocked currencies. The Nazi 
answer is that their gains were fair because the only secret in their success lay in the fact 
that Germans were bargaining through a central (Government) agency while the 
English-speaking peoples were bargaining as isolated firms. The Nazis further added that 
if anything was unfair it was the political pressure put on Mexico by the American 
Government to keep Mexican industries under American finance. 


The question is, What definition is to be made, when this war ends, of unfair trading 
practices? Is Government bargaining unfair? The answer must surely be “‘ No, so long as 
political threats are not used as commercial levers”’. 


It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that Germany gave up her commercial efforts in 
Latin America in favour of political aggression in Eastern Europe. Particularly because 
Eastern Europe can never give Germany the commercial advantages which might be 
open to her in Latin America: in 1930 the imports of Argentine alone were worth three 
times those of Hungary and four times those of Rumania. 
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1 PUNISHING GERMANY 


The history of the years 1919 to 1939 can be read as one long attempt to prevent war. The 
Paris Peace Settlement itself was a much more honest attempt than is generally recog- 
nized. It can be divided into three parts: (1) the weakening of Germany, so that the 
aggression of 1914 could not be repeated; (2) the recognition of the new States in East 
and Central Europe, so that the grievances of the old subject peoples should be removed ; 
(3) the creation of the League of Nations, so that future aggression might be prevented by 
combined action, and disputes be settled by arbitration. 


The Versailles Treaty punished Germany in the following ways. First, she was deprived 
of territory. Not only were Alsace and Lorraine taken from her, but Posen and West 
Prussia were cut off and given to Poland, Danzig and Memel were put under Allied 
Commissions, Eupen-Malmédy, Schleswig and Silesia were carved off Germany, in 
part or in whole, after plebiscites arranged by the victors, the Saar was put under 
French control until 1935, and all Germany’s colonies were taken from her to become 
‘*Mandates”’ of the Allied Powers. Second, she was deprived of her Merchant Fleet, 
the control of her navigable waters and of all means of self-defence except an army 
limited to 100,000 men. Third, her people were saddled with the whole responsibility 
for the war and in consequence of this were asked to pay an unlimited sum in Reparations, 
and had to tolerate the occupation of her Rhineland by allied troops for fifteen years. 


The severity of these terms would not have mattered so much if they had been leniently 
applied and reasonably modified as timé went on. But the Allies, especially France, gave 
twist after twist to the Reparations-screw, until in 1923 French and Belgian troops 
actually marched into the Ruhr—Germany’s one remaining industrial area—in an 
attempt to exact the last pound of flesh from the German carcase. 
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2 ENCIRCLING GERMANY 


The invasion of the Ruhr was a failure: it killed the only goose that could have laid the 
golden egg of Reparations. In 1924 a new economic policy was adopted. The Allies 
began to lend Germany money to rear the industrial geese which, it was hoped, would 
supply the victors with eggs in the future. 


But the French were still suspicious of German designs—not without reason, for they had 
suffered two German invasions within living memory. At the Peace Conference they 
had asked for the Rhine frontier, but Britain and the United States refused, promising 
instead to guarantee France against unprovoked German aggression in the future. 
Later, when the United States declined to ratify the Treaty, Britain declared that she was 
no longer bound by her promise. After 1919, therefore, France made a series of defensive 
alliances with the small nations round Germany—with Belgium, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The French were also afraid of the revival of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
To guard against this possibility, they encouraged the formation of a Little Entente of 
three countries which had gained territory and independence at the expense of that 
Empire. The Little Entente included Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. With 
each country France had an alliance, and to each France lent large sums of money, most 
of which was spent in building up armed forces for the defence of frontiers against the 
old Central Powers. 


After 1924 there was no mitigation of this “encirclement” policy. More and more 
French money went to Poland, where French engineers and materials helped to make 
Gdynia the finest port in the Baltic; more and more French money went into the Czech 
defences in the Bohemian mountains. The Little Entente nations and Poland grew 
truculent and were not encouraged to treat generously the German, Magyar and other 
minorities who lived within their borders. 


All this was unlikely to generate a contented spirit in Germany, Austria and Hungary. 
The French insisted, however, that the first condition of peace was security, and that 
security was best attained by the arming of those countries’ ancient victims. 
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3 THE LEAGUE AND DISARMAMENT 


The League of Nations was intended by its founder, President Wilson, to prevent war in 
three ways: first, by combining all the peace-loving nations of the world in a League 
against aggression; second, by “the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety”; third, by providing a means for peaceful change through 
the revision of treaties in accordance with changing needs and conditions. 


In fact the League never fulfilled any of these conditions. The most powerful nation in the 
world declined to join it from the start: President Wilson’s own Senate refused to ratify 
the Versailles Treaty because it contained the League Covenant which Americans 
feared might involve the United States in yet another “war to prevent war”. At the same 
time the enemy nations were excluded from it: Germany did not take her seat at Geneva 
until 1926, Turkey not until 1932. 


It is not surprising that the League in this form had the air of an association—not to say 
a conspiracy—of victorious Powers and their satellites for the perpetuation of the 
punitive clauses in the treaties. Certainly there was no successful move in League circles 
to modify the treaties. Opportunity after opportunity was lost. The customs union 
between Germany and Austria was quashed in 1931; the World Financial and Economic 
Conference held under League auspices in London in 1933 broke down; and the League’s 
Disarmament Conference did nothing to carry out the undertaking given in the Versailles 
Treaty that the other nations would follow Germany’s enforced lead in disarming. 


This Disarmament Conference was the crux. It did not meet until 1932 and did not 
have any result whatever. The members refused to consider a Russian proposal to scale 
down all armaments by 50 per cent. Great Britain refused to give up a single warship or 
to abandon the bombing plane. France refused to abandon the tank or the submarine. 
Proposals to set up a League army or to allow Germany to rearm proportionately were 
turned down. Not surprisingly, Germany walked out of the Conference, and out of the 
League, in 1933. Soviet Russia did not join till 1934. Thus the two biggest European 
Powers were never memters of the League at the same time. 
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4 THE LEAGUE AND AGGRESSION 


In its early days the League was not without its triumphs. A dispute between Sweden and 
Finland was settled in 1920 by the award of the Aland Islands to the latter. A boundary 
dispute between Bulgaria and Greece was prevented from developing into war by prompt 
League intervention in 1925. Certain small bankrupt nations such as Austria, Hungary 
and Estonia were set on their feet by League loans. But from the very beginning the 
League failed to prevent aggression. When the Poles seized Vilna and when the Lithu- 
anians seized Memel the League meekly acquiesced. When minorities were oppressed 
the League was powerless to enforce the guarantees given under the Minorities Treaties. 


Behind the failure to stop aggression lay the fact that the League failed to provide a 
machinery for peaceful change. It could not do this because it had no control over 
economics. Japan, threatened with ruin by the economic crisis of 1929-31, asked Britain, 
among other nations, to lower her tariffs. Britain refused, and Japan seized Manchuria in 
1931. 


This was the first major post-war act of aggression. The League was tried in the balance 
and found wanting. Soviet Russia and the U.S.A., the two nations best placed for bring- 
ing pressure on Japan, were not members. Great Britain, on whose fleet and trade the 
onus of preventative action would fall, refused to act. Japan walked out of Geneva, and 
the League did nothing to prevent the march into China. 


The second major act of aggression followed in 1935 when Italy invaded Abyssinia. 
Thanks largely to France’s attitude, no action was taken against Italy; sanctions were 
imposed, but they did not include iron, steel, coal or petroleum, which were exported to 
Italy, largely by British-owned firms, as freely as before. 


The League was a sort of insurance policy against the risk of aggression. Each member- 
state had undertaken to pay a premium in the form of economic and military action 
against a state guilty of aggression. But no Insurance Company can succeed if its policy- 
holders fail to pay their premiums. The League failed because its richest members 
refused to contribute their quota in military and economic action against aggressors. 
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5 NON-INTERVENTION AND APPEASEMENT 


In 1935 the League principle of preventing war by collective action against aggressors 
was abandoned. The new principle was, not to prevent war from breaking out, but to 
ensure that the wars that did break out should not spread. 


This principle became known as Non-Intervention. It was first applied when civil war 
set fire to Spain in 1936. On French and British initiative an international committee 
was set up in London to see that foreign help was not sent to either side in Spain. But 
Italy and Germany cynically disregarded the Committee and sent aeroplanes and 
‘*volunteers”’ to General Franco’s assistance; whereupon Russia insisted that she was 
entitled to send help to the opposite side. Non-intervention failed for the same reason 
that the League had failed—because there was no “‘sanction” to enforce it. 


In 1936 yet another principle for preventing war made its appearance, the principle of 
Appeasement. It was based on the conception that change was inevitable and that 
aggression should be condoned whenever it might appear to be “just”. The British 
Government felt that the German march into the Rhineland in March 1936 was just, and 
refused to oppose it; after all the Rhineland was German. The same attitude was taken 
to Germany’s annexation of Austria and of the Sudetenland in 1938; after all the 
Austrians and the Sudetens were Germans. 


The trouble was that the line between “just and “‘unjust’’ aggression could not be drawn 
in time. In the spring of 1939, when Germany seized Bohemia and Moravia, Poland 
seized Teschen, Hungary seized Ruthenia and Italy Albania, nothing could be done to 
stop them. Appeasement failed because the appeasing Powers had shown that they could 
be bullied. In the days of a strong League of Nations it might have proved an effective 
formula for peaceful change. In the hands of Britain and France alone it was little but a 
free pass to aggressors. 
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THE ADDITION TO THE POPULATION UNDER GERMAN RULE 
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6 BALANCE OF POWER 


To break through the ring of Powers which Germany considered to be an encirclement, 
the Nazi Government made friends with the Fascists of Italy. Mussolini had an old 
grievance against the Peace Settlement for having denied to Italy many of the spoils 
which the Allies had promised her as the price of entering the war on their side in 1915. 
Both Germany and Italy were “Have-Nots”: each stood to gain at the expense of the 
‘‘Haves”’ who were so smugly pleased with the Versailles settlement. 


The first move towards the Axis was made when Hitler visited Mussolini at Venice in 
June 1934. Germany stood behind Italy in her Abyssinian adventure in 1935; Italy stood 
behind Germany over the Rhineland affair in 1936 and did nothing to prevent the 
annexation of Austria in 1938. The two Governments acted together in the Spanish War 
and pounced at the same time, in the spring of 1939, on their Eastern neighbours. 


Meanwhile Hungary was tempted into friendship with the Axis, and Yugoslavia was 
scared out of close relations with France and Czechoslovakia. Alarmed by the strength 
of the Axis, even Belgium drew away from her commitments to France, and the Scandi- 
navian and East Baltic nations modified their support of the League and took their 
stand on strict neutrality. Japan leaned towards the Axis. Thus a loosely knit group of 
‘‘Axis’” Powers stood out against the ““Haves”’. 


The reply to the threat of further aggression came in April 1939 when Great Britain and 
France, suddenly abandoning Non-Intervention and Appeasement, guaranteed against 
aggression the territories of Poland, Rumania and Greece, and negotiated a pact with 
Turkey. 


Europe now stood divided, as it had been twenty-five summers before, into rival camps. 
The strength of the “ peace” camp depended on the support of Soviet Russia, for without 
Russian help Poland and Rumania could not be defended against Greater Germany. 
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7 GERMANY’S EUROPE 


Both Germany and Britain paid court to Russia during the summer of 1939. The 
British asked Stalin to face the prospect of fighting Greater Germany; the Germans 
asked nothing but that he should stay neutral. It is not surprising that Stalin preferred 
the German offer, and signed a Pact of Non-Aggression with Germany on 23 August. 
A week later Hitler’s armies marched into Poland. 


The German onslaught on Poland was appallingly effective. Within ten days the Polish 
armies were in full retreat. Any hope they may have had of holding a defensive line east 
of the River Bug was ended by the advance of Russian troops on 17 September. A fort- 
night later all Polish resistance was over, and Poland was partitioned between Germany 
and Russia. 


Hitler announced his proposals for world peace in a Reichstag speech on 6 October. He 
wanted “to create a Reich frontier which corresponds to the historical, geographical and 
economic realities. ..to regulate that living space according to nationalities: that means 
a solution of those nationality problems which do not always affect this space alone but 
extend in practically all countries of South-East Europe”. In other words he demanded 
the recognition of a Europe whose policy and economy would be regulated in the interest 
of the German Herrenvolk. 


These proposals were ignored by the Allies, and Hitler spent the winter preparing for his 
onslaught on the West. This began with an invasion of Denmark and Norway on 9 April, 
continued with an offensive against Holland and Belgium on 10 May, then turned into a 
drive into France. At every point the Germans were successful. By midsummer they 
held the coast line from the North Cape to the Pyrenees. They had overthrown two 
enemy nations and four neutrals. They had induced Italy to join the war on their side 
when French resistance had been broken. Then they were ablé to terrorize into sub- 
servience almost every neutral state in Europe. Only Britain held out against Hitler, as 
a hundred and thirty years before it had held out against another continental system, 
another attempt to overthrow European liberties in the interest of a dominant race 
with a revolutionary ideology. 
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8 RUSSIA’S ADVANCE 


While the rest of Europe was engrossed in war, neutral Russia pushed her frontiers 
forward in a series of well-timed moves. The first was the Red advance into Poland on 
17 September 1939, and the partition of Eastern Poland into the White Russian and 
Ukrainian Republics. The second took the form of an invitation to the Baltic States to 
allow Russian troops to establish naval and air bases on their territory. This request 
made at the point of the bayonet neither Estonia, Latvia or Lithuania dared refuse; the 
largest of them had a population of under three millions, and no defensive frontiers. 


Then Stalin extended a similar invitation to the Finns. Finland had under four million 
inhabitants, but there were good natural defences, a fortified line, and a well-trained 
army. So the Finns refused the invitation and resisted the attack of the Red army, navy 
and air force for three and a half months. At last on 13 March they had to accept the 
Russian terms, giving up their second city, Viipuri, and its surrounding province, to- 
gether with the port of Hango and other strategic points. 


Stalin was still not satisfied. In June 1940, he broke his promise of the previous autumn 
not to interfere with the internal affairs of the Baltic States, and sent Russian troops to 
occupy the capitals of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Within a few weeks the three 
countries ‘“‘requested to be incorporated within the Soviet Union”’. 


Having secured his northern flank, Stalin turned south and seized Bessarabia and part of 
Bukovina from an impotent Rumania. 


Of the many excuses put forward for these acts of Imperialist aggression only one will bear 
examination: Russia had to be made secure from any future danger from Germany. 
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9 CHAMPIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


The German, Italian and Russian advances of the summer of 1940 left only one Power in 
the field as the champion of the democratic liberties of Europe. But although without 
active allies on the continent, Britain had important allies overseas, and control of those 
seas still lay with the British Navy. Canada with her copper, lead, nickel, zinc and well- 
equipped arms-factories provided an arsenal far out of reach of enemy bombs. Australia 
and New Zealand, with their huge surpluses of meat and dairy produce, formed a buttery 
and larder. South Africa’s contribution, besides mineral wealth, was her geographical 
position, which ensured for Britain an alternative route to Australasia and the East. 


The most powerful democracy in the world—the United States—was nominally neutral, 
but as anti-Nazi as it was possible to be without entering the fray. Her exports were at 
Britain’s disposal in so far as the British could pay for them and could provide transport. 
Her navy was ready to take over the defence of the allies’ interests in the Western 
Hemisphere. And her influence over the other American Republics was exercised on Great 
Britain’s behalf. Britain could afford to lose all European and Levantine sources of 
supply so long as her Dominions were with her, America sympathetic, and the Navy in 
command of the seas. 


Before the Germans and Italians could consolidate their gains they had to break or buy 
off the opposition of the British. To break that opposition would involve wresting the 
command of the seas from the Navy with a view either to direct invasion, or to an air and 
submarine blockade of British ports as a counterblast to the British blockade of the 
conquered continent. 
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1 POLAND 


The problems which the coming Peace Conference will have to face if yet another 
European war is to be avoided will be many and various and vast. Something of their 
vastness will be realized if the reader glances back to the basic problems illustrated in 
the first part of this book. In this final section we can only attempt to isolate some of 
the most pressing problems which the peacemakers will be called upon to tackle. 


The most immediate of these, though by no means the most important, is the problem 
of Poland, for the defence of that republic was the immediate cause for which Great 
Britain and France declared war on Germany on 3 September 1939. 


The frontiers of Poland as they stood before the German and Russian invasions were 
not those which the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 had laid down. Between that date 
and 1939 the Poles had made four distinct increases of territory. In 1920 a Polish general 
seized the province of Vilna from Lithuania. The Polish excuse was that the general was 
disobeying orders. This did not prevent the Polish Government from adopting Vilna nor 
the Allies from acquiescing in the annexation. In the same year Pilsudski’s armies drove 
the Russians out of Polish territory and far into Russia itself. Pilsudski then drew the 
Polish boundary some 100 miles to the east of the line laid down by Lord Curzon and 
accepted as a basis by the Paris Conference. In the following year there was a plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia; over 60 per cent of the votes went for Germany, but the Allied Com- 
mission allotted the most valuable mines to Poland. Then in 1938 the Poles took ad- 
vantage of Hitler’s march into Czechoslovakia in order to seize the Teschen area. 


These frontiers were seriously unjust, though by no means so unjust as the partition 
imposed by Hitler and Stalin, by which Russia annexed East Poland and Germany the 
rest. In the German section were eighteen million Poles and two and a half million Jews. 
The former herded into a Restgebiet between Warsaw and Cracow, and the latter into a 
Jewish Reserve round Lublin. 
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POLAND—RACIALLY AND POLITICALLY 


PARTITION BY GERMANY AND RUSSIA IN 1939 
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2 LIVING SPACE 


If the immediate cause of the British and French entry into the war was the defence of 
Poland, the immediate cause of German aggression was Hitler’s insistence upon Germany’s 
need for Lebensraum. It is not easy to see what he meant by this word. He did not 
simply mean more land: the addition of the Sahara to the German Empire would 
certainly not satisfy him. He did not merely mean space for German emigration, for 
Germany was short of labour and in the autumn of 1939 Hitler was at pains to bring 
German-speaking people from South Tyrol and the Baltic States back to the Reich. 
What he presumably did mean was (1) the need for a strategic frontier for Germany in 
the East, (2) the need for a convenient area for German economic exploitation. 


Germany’s strategic frontier was spoiled by the Czech salient, which, as a glance at the 
map shows, thrust itself in the heart of the Reich, and by the Polish corridor which cut 
East Prussia off from the rest of Germany. To make Germany “safe” Hitler felt obliged 
to annex parts of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and to reduce the remainder to the status 
of German protectorates. But how can the safety of Germany attained in this way be 
consonant with the safety of Czechs and Poles? 


The only convenient area for German economic exploitation lies at her eastern door and 
stretches down the Danube to the Balkans. If the smaller nations between Germany, 
Italy and Russia could be brought under German protection, the Reich could develop 
their resources and exchange them for German industrial goods, and raise the standard 
of living in Germany and no doubt in South-East Europe as well. The drawbacks are 
that the south-east countries would lose their treasured independence in the process, and 
that other Great Powers, particularly Russia and Italy, might feel their own interests 
threatened. 


Behind Hitler’s longing for Lebensraum was envy of the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
who have at their southern and eastern doors respectively vast tracts of fertile and 
valuable land which they are in the process of exploiting to their hearts’ content; and 
envy of Great Britain ard France, who have such convenient colonial Empires. 
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3 COLONIES 


(a) WHAT IS THE USE OF THEM? 


There is a lot of nonsense talked about colonies. For instance, people say that they are 
useful as an outlet for surplus population. The fact is that no nation has ever solved its 
overcrowding problem by emigration, and no nation’s emigrants have ever gone in any 
large proportion to its colonies. Of the nineteen million permanent emigrants from 
Europe during the nineteenth century, only half a million went to colonies. In Africa 
only one inhabitant in thirty-seven is white. 


Then people say that colonies are necessary as a source of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
There are two answers to this. The first is that anyone who has the money to pay for 
them can buy colonial goods. The second is that colonies do not supply any considerable 
proportion of the world’s primary goods; Africa, the colonial continent, supplies only 
2:5 per cent of the world total. 


Again, it is said that colonial trade is of vast importance to an Imperial Power. But not 
more than one of these Powers (France) does so much as one-quarter of its total over- 
seas trade with its colonies. Great Britain has a very much more valuable trade relation- 
ship with countries like Argentina and Denmark than with any member of her colonial 
Empire. It would seem that it is not necessary to exercise sovereignty over a “ backward” 
country in order to make it “forward” by developing trade. 


Why, then, should any nation want to have colonies? The answer is, first, that colonies 
add to a nation’s prestige, that is, to everybody's idea of its importance. Second, colonies 
may add to its power: Britain rules the waves from her colonial bases, France swelled 
her army with colonial conscripts. Third, there are conditions under which colonies can 
be made to pay. If a country is prepared to invest a lot of money (in roads, harbours, 
railways, etc.) it may in the end open up a source of profit for the investors. And if a 
country is able to safeguard its colonial communications it may be better able to risk the 
displeasure, which means losing the trade, of other countries. 
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3 COLONIES 


(b) THE CASE FOR GERMANY, AND AGAINST 


The present allocation of colonial territory is out of all proportion to the needs (if they 
can be called needs) and aspirations of the Great Powers. Three of the five nations with 
the largest colonial Empires are not Great Powers at all; one of the Great Powers— 
Italy—has no colonies of any commercial value, and another—Germany—has none 
whatever. Obviously, then, if the colonial system is to continue there must be a new 
distribution of territory. 


Hitler bases his demand for colonies on three grounds. First, the Allies had no right to 
violate the Fourteen Points by robbing Germany of her colonies. Second, the mandates 
system, by which the victors administered these colonies under the League of Nations 
as a sacred trust for civilization, was a farce: Japan has annexed her mandates as colonies 
pure and simple, South Africa has sworn never to part with her mandates, and Great 
Britain actually handed over her mandated territory of Kionga to Portugal as a colony. 
Third, Germany has a right to live. Hitler does not mean that Germany could live off 
her old colonies but that she could get very much more out of them than the Mandatory 
Powers do, and that she could sell those products for currency with which to buy the 
metals, fats and other things that she so badly needs. 


Hitler’s opponents answer that Germany has so little spare capital to invest that she 
could not develop colonies, and that in any case her old colonies are not capable of much 
development. They add that the Nazi way of treating subject races would not justify the 
handing over of natives to Nazi rule. 


This answer brings us within sight of the basic principles of the colonial question. 
Colonial territory should be open to the investment and trade of any Power with the 
money to spare. The investing and trading Powers must share the cost of administering 
and defending the territory. The administration must be in the interest of the natives 
just as much as in the interest of the Powers. 
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COLONIAL EMPIRES COMPARED 


COLONIAL POPULATION AND RESOURCES 


GREAT BRITAIN Colonies and Mandates (excluding Dominions and India) 
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3 COLONIES 


(c) NATIVES, SETTLERS AND BUSINESS MEN 


No approach to the colonial question can be made until it is realized that there are four 
types of colony: 


(1) The lands where white men have settled and are in a large majority over the 
aborigines. For these the obvious form of government is self-government by the white 
settlers. In fact they are not colonies at all, but independent States like the U.S.A. or 
self-governing Dominions like Canada. 


(2) The lands where white men have settled but are outnumbered by the natives. If the 
whites are given home rule (as in South Africa) it means injustice for the blacks. If 
the native majority is given sovereign power it would doubtless mean extermination 
for the white settlers. It is no solution for the white settlers’ home-nation to hold the 
balance (as in Kenya), for this must lead to a favouring of the British settlers and 
London business men at the expense, say, of the German settlers and Berlin bankers, 
and of course of the natives. 


(3) The lands where white men cannot settle because of the climate. In these the 
natives’ interests should be paramount. But it would be no use giving them self- 
government because they would only fight (like their masters!) among themselves, be at 
the mercy of the first aggressor, and also be unable to pay back the money already invested 
in their development, and unable to improve their standards without further investment 
and guidance from outside. 


(4) The strategic points (see p. 114), which are of little economic but of vast military 
importance. To leave these (Malta, for instance) to be governed by the natives would be 
like leaving Piccadilly Circus to be run by the flower-sellers. They must be run in the 
interest, not only of the natives, but of everyone using the trade routes. 


For all but the first type the solution would seem to lie in some form of extended and 
purified mandates system, such as Lord Halifax and Herr Hitler hinted at in speeches in 
June and September 1939. 
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COLONIAL TRADE COMPARED 


FOREIGN TRADE: 
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4 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(2) ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 


Trade is international, and no country can be self-sufficient without restricting the 
prosperity of its people. Yet sovereignty is national, and every State claims the right to 
run its own economic affairs, including foreign trade. This has led to the attempt to 
divide the world between a number of industrial Powers, each exploiting a larger group 
of backward countries—an attempt which has involved the industrial Powers in chronic 
tension and frequent wars. 


To make trade really and beneficially international two developments seem necessary. 
There are a large number of raw materials which are already controlled by groups 
(Cartels) of business men; these controls cover wheat, beef, sugar, tea, zinc, steel, coke, 
aluminium, whale-oil, timber, rubber, fertilizers and dyestuffs. The business men are 
naturally working the Cartels in their own interest and in those of their shareholders. 
It would be for the general good if the boards of these Cartels were to be strengthened 
by representatives of workers and of consumers, and if their general supervision were 
under a permanent Commission of the League of Nations on the lines of the Mandates 
Commission. 


Secondly, there is the problem of finance. Backward countries must be lent money for 
their development. At present the money comes from private people or from Govern- 
ments, each acting in sectional interests and each looking for quick profits. In the long 
run profits can come only from a raising of the standard of living in the backward 
countries; there can be no quick and lasting profits. The lending must therefore be done 
through a body which is not concerned with purely sectional interests and which can afford 
to wait decades for a return on its money. A Central Development Fund might do more 
to open access to raw materials than a century of colonizing. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CARTEL 
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4 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(6b) SECURING THE TRADE ROUTES 


Most of the sea-borne trade of Europe has to pass through one or more of five narrow 
channels. Three of these—the Straits of Dover, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Suez 
Canal—are in practice, though not in law, controlled by Great Britain. The fourth—the 
Black Sea Straits—is in the hands of Turkey, and the fifth—the entrance to the Baltic— 
is largely composed of Danish waters. 


Turkey and Denmark are not in a position to secure the freedom of trade through the 
channels in their control. At a pinch Germany can always make herself master of the 
waters of the Baltic, and Russia of the gates of the Black Sea. 


There is also a feeling, in non-British circles, that Britain’s virtual control of the western 
and eastern entrances to the Mediterranean may not always be in the general interest. 
It may be well therefore to state the position here in more detail. 


Gibraltar, a British colony, controls the northern side of the narrow straits, but its 
harbour is vulnerable to batteries placed on the Spanish coast. Ceuta, on the African 
side, is a Spanish town of 60,000 inhabitants; it is protected on the landward side, and, 
unlike Gibraltar, has land suitable for aerodromes. Britain’s control of the Straits is 
therefore dependent on her being on good terms with Spain. 


The Suez Canal was internationalized by a convention of 1888 guaranteeing free passage 
to all ships “in times of war as of peace”. It is leased to a Company whose shareholders 
and directors are drawn from many nations. But Great Britain made a treaty with Egypt 
in 1936 to provide for the “defence” of the canal by keeping 10,000 British soldiers on 
the banks. Under this treaty Britain can claim Egypt as an ally in time of war, with the 
right to use ports, roads and air-stations in Egyptian territory. And Britain has control 
of Palestine. 


Thus none of the five channels of European trade is really international. Some 
countries are always labouring under the fear that their trade may be cut by the closing 
of a channel by one of the Great Powers. 
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5 THE JEWS 


There are about sixteen million Jews in the world, of whom a third are in America and 
a third in Eastern Europe. 


The Jews are the oldest national minority, and the most sorely oppressed. They are 
oppressed, not because they are rich—most Jews are miserably poor; nor because they 
are a strong minority—in no European country except Poland do they exceed 6 per cent _ 
of the population; nor because they are growing in numbers—in no country was the 
Jewish birthrate so high as that of Gentiles between 1920 and 1930. They are oppressed 
because they are different, different in race and religion and sometimes in language and 
customs from the people among whom they must live. 


The most important difference is that of religion. When a Christian ceases to practise his 
religion he goes on calling himself a Christian and mixing with Christians. When a Jew 
ceases to practise his religion he no longer calls himself a Jew, and the Jewish community 
ceases to recognize him. Our figures show the number of people registered as members 
of the Jewish community in, 1936. _ 


Until a few years ago it seemed as if the Jewish problem might eventually be settled by 
Jews abandoning their religion and merging with the communities in which they found 
themselves. But now it is insisted that Jewry must go on being Jewry. The German 
Government has outlawed all people of Jewish blood, whether practising their religion 
or not. And since the Germans will not allow Jewry to exist in Germany (and East 
European States are following the Nazi example) a new home must be found for the 
Jews. It cannot be Palestine: that country is no bigger than Wales, is much less rich in 
natural resources, and already has a large and fast-increasing non-Jewish population. 
Nor can it be found in the Lublin province of Poland, as the Nazis seem to think: that 
area is small and poor in natural resources. 


The only solution for the Jewish problem lies in the return to the policy of assimilation, 
combined with the provision of a “‘national home” for those Jews who do not succeed 
in being, or do not wish to be, assimilated in the Gentile communities. But only a 
general act of charity towards Jewry can make any such solution successful. 
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JEWISH MINORITIES 


Minority Populations in Millions 
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6 MINORITIES 


(2) SOLUTION BY FRONTIER REVISION 


National minorities were the excuse for, if not the basic cause of, the crises of 1938 and 
the war of 1939. Hitler invaded Sudetenland, Memel and West Poland ostensibly to 
protect the German minorities in those areas. In his Reichstag speech of 6 October 1939, 
following the partition of Poland, he put the settlement of the national minorities problem 
first among his “‘ peace proposals”. However much we may disagree with his solutions, 
we must agree with him about the importance of the problem. 


In a sentence, the problem comes down to this. Every State contains a minority of people 
who differ in language, race and (usually) religion from the majority; whenever one of 
these minorities becomes conscious of its grievances it becomes a problem, and when its 
grievances are taken up by a bigger foreign Power it becomes a serious problem. 


There are three lines on which the minorities problem can be solved. The first is to shift 
the boundaries of States so that they contain few, if any, minorities. This was attempted 
by the Paris peacemakers of 1919, who applied the principle of self-determination to the 
redrawing of the map of Eastern Europe. As a result seventy million people who had 
been minorities before the 1914-18 war enjoyed national independence afterwards. But 
there still remained large national minorities; in particular millions of German-speaking 
people were left outside the Reich (see p. 121). 


No one can blame the Paris peacemakers for this. It would be impossible to arrange 
frontiers so that there should be no national minorities. The map opposite should be 
sufficient proof! 
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THE TANGLE OF RACIAL MINORITIES 
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6 MINORITIES 


(6) SOLUTION BY TRANSPLANTATION 


The second way of ending the minorities question is to shift the minorities themselves. 
This was done in Greece and Turkey in the years following 1923, when over a million 
Greeks were transplanted from Turkey to Greece, and nearly as many Moslems were 
transplanted from Greece to Turkey. Transplantation on a smaller scale was begun in 
1939 when the German-speaking people of the South Tyrol and of the Baltic States were 
ordered to abandon their homeland and property and to move into the Reich. 


The trouble about this transplantation-method of solving the problem is that it can only 
be carried out by force. Whatever the sufferings undergone by members of a minority, 
however deep their hatred of the foreigners who form the ruling majority in the State, 
they can never be persuaded to emigrate of their own free will. The German-speaking 
minorities are the descendants of Germans who have lived outside the Reich for 
centuries. To them the town of Riga, or a village in Transylvania for instance, is home: 
their work is there, and their houses, and their fortunes and sentimental associations are 
bound up with the land of their adoption. However strongly they may feel themselves 
to be Germans, they will never return to Germany unless compelled by force to do so. 


, The absurdity of this transplantation-solution to the problem may be realized better if 
we take Ulster as an example. The Irish problem would be solved if the Protestants of 
Northern Ireland were transplanted to Scotland and England whence their ancestors 
came; but hardly a family in Belfast would agree to this, however big the bribe. 


The transplantation-solution breaks down because of the violation of human “rights” 
and wishes which it must involve. 
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GERMANS OUTSIDE GERMANY 1938 
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6 MINORITIES 


(c) THE MULTI-NATION-STATE SOLUTION 


There remains a third way of solving the minorities problem. A national minority ceases 
to be a problem when it ceases to have a grievance; and it ceases to have a grievance 
when it is given cultural autonomy and equality of opportunity with members of the 
majority. Cultural autonomy means in practice the right to instruction in State schools 
in its own language and the right to use that language on all private and official occasions. 
Equality of opportunity means that the members of the minority have the same chance 
as others of rising by their talents to the most lucrative and important positions in the 
State. 


The solution has been applied so successfully by Great Britain that we have almost 
forgotten that we ever had a minorities problem. The Welsh have kept their own language 
and culture; the Scots have their own legal and educational system; Welshmen and 
Scotsmen have by their abilities won a much higher proportion of important posts in 
the United Kingdom than their numbers would have entitled them to. Consequently, 
they have no wish for separation from England, though their own national spirit 
flourishes quite separate from the English spirit. 


This solution was adopted on paper in the constitutions of many continental countries, 
but only in one State with a really considerable national minority (Finland, with its 
10 per cent Swedish-speaking minority) has it been applied in fact. The failure of the 
Czechs to apply it fairly and fully to the Germans led to the downfall of their otherwise 
admirable republic. The failure of the Danubian majorities has led to the unrest in South- 
East Europe. Yet these Danubian countries might have a peaceful future if they were to 
apply the principles of equality of opportunity and cultural autonomy to their minorities 
—provided that the Great Powers undertook to desist from making mischievous 
propaganda among their nationals. 
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RACIAL MINORITIES 
Classified by Language 


A MULTI-NATION STATE - CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1937 
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7 FEDERATION 


(a) POLITICAL 


It is obvious now that small nations can no longer hope for complete independence: they 
must either join with others in voluntary co-operation, or else be engrossed in some 
Great Power’s Lebensraum. And Great Powers must either agree to some international 
control—at least of armaments—or continue in endless competition, which means more 
wars. 


Only the most Utopian idealists, however, imagine that the European States will shortly 
sacrifice their sovereign rights to the extent of forming an European Federation on the 
lines of the U.S.A. Even a much looser union, such as that formed by the British 
Commonwealth, seems impracticable. There are too many old rancours, and too much 
difference in standards of living, to make European Federation or Commonwealth 
practicable. Even a regional federation such as the Franco-British Union proposed by 
the British Government in June 1940 is dangerous, since it would tend to be an alliance 
against another region. 


Before any step towards European Federation can be taken many other problems must 
be cleared up, Germany’s peaceful development must be assured, and Russia’s co- 
operation with the federal group guaranteed. It may be expected that the economic 
internationalism outlined on the next page would make these achievements easier. 


Meanwhile it is worth bearing in mind that as many crimes will be committed in the 
name of federation as in any other. When a Great Power wants to bring a small nation 
under its control, it may offer a Protectorate, or it may set up a Federation. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH UNION 


The offer of Indissoluble Union with France made by the British Government 16th June 1940 
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7 FEDERATION 


(6) ECONOMIC 


The old League of Nations had little or no authority in the economic field; even the 
powers of the International Labour Organization were advisory and never compulsory. 
Economic power was left to be organized by private groups of business men representing 
nobody but their own shareholders, or by national governments representing the selfish 
interests of their own nationals. What is needed is a form of federal control of economic 


power. 


Experience has proved that international bodies can exercise economic functions 
effectively: for example, in the field of communications, the International Postal 
Union, the International Sleeping Car Company, and Cables and Wireless Ltd.; m 
finance the Committee set up under the currency agreement between the British, French, 
and United States Treasuries; in commerce, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and Cartels, referred to on p. 112; in social services the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at Geneva. 


By building on this experience it should be possible to set up international organizations 
for commodity-control and the provision of capital for backward countries, for price- 
insurance schemes, social services, and public utilities. 


When economic powers over a wide field are organized on a basis which cuts across 
political frontiers and State sovereignties, the way will be paved for Federation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
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